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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Qur wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying oa any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
rhe Socialism of the Primitive Church. 











LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of tae Gospel. 
‘+ uou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
THis SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. UW. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
t on of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 
“Verily [say unto you, here be some standing 


her’ waici suall not taste of death, till they see the 
Soa of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


Tiis; KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1300 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to chis world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on carru 
AS IT 1S IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at -he call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fi 'el maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

* Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he de also; and 
greater works tnan these shall he do, because | go 
unto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
und Dea-h, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 
<«* {fe will swallow up Deata in Vicrory.” Isaiai, 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereiguty of Jesus Christ, dating from is 
Secoal Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereigaty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all B-lievers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Co. uunity of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. a 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Hom. Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetiugs every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Cireu/ar in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


PUBLICATIONS, 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions en earth. 

Cuapter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer III. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuaprer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuapter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fure- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CurisTENvOM. ConstiruTIONAL Curis- 
rianity. Tue Brste on MarriaGe. Pavr’s Visws 
or Marriage. Law or Apu.rery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Ileavenly Church, Aboktion of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting couclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistt Communism—its constitutional 
basis. und prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
ets prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circu/ar, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 

















Associited Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


(BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pinc, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Fiounr, in 
sacks--Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y.. will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





Choice varieties, 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuerr Mivv has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Muchine-Shop. 
en 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press 


OO reeerermem 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOVU PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

Is Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State- sti ce 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Groree Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantegeourly. Ad- 
dress ‘Georet CraGin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies- 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


The Grape-Vine ‘ Emigrating.’ 
A writer in Puénam’s Monthly, in an article on 
‘American Wives,’ gives some valuable informa- 
tion concerning the vine-growing prospects of this 
country, as compared with the long-established 
wine- districts of Europe. It appears that the soi! 
and climate of the United States are fitted to pro- 
duce wines equal in quality to those of France, 
and nearly double in amount per acre. The aver- 
age yield of the States of Ohio and Kentucky, in 
1853, was 400 gallons of wine per acre, and some 
vineyards went as high as 800; while the average 
yield of France is a little over 259 gallons per acre- 
“But as we advance suuthward in the States, we 
find the vine more luxurious in growth than in 
Ohio and Kentucky. The famous Scuppernong 
sometimes covers acres of ground with a single 
vine, the stalk of which is measured by feet in 
circumference, and the weight of the grapes by 
tons.” But the most remarkable iact he states) 
is that just at the time when the United States 
are thus waking up to the knowledge of their own 
grape-producing powers, a fatal disease is spread- 
ing itself throughout the graperies of the Old 
World. His remarks upon this disease and its 
cause may perhaps prove a valuable hint to our 
gardeners : 

A few years ago there appeared a disease 
among the vines of Madeira, which, up to the 
present time has not ceased; and so extensive 
have been its ravages that entire distriets have 
been completely stripped, not only of the 
grapes, but of the vines themselves. The dis- 
ease first manifests itself upon the berries and 
leaves, then extends to the branches, and finally 
attacks the body of the vine itself, which speedi- 
ly dies. Singularly enough, the disease was 
first observed in the grapery of an English 
gentleman, Mr. Tuckor, from whom it is named 
the ‘Oidium Tuckori.? Simultaneously, the 
vines on the Duoro were affected; the grapes 
of Medoc; on the Charente, (whence we get 
our fiue Cognacs ;) in the south of Spain; in 
Italy, and in fuct more or less throughout the 
wire countries of the Old World. The more 
hardy vines of the north, in Burgundy, on the 
Rhine, and in the Champagne district, appear 
less susceptible of its effects ; but there is no 
doubt but that the famous wines of the South, 
in the course of a few years, will be no more. 
In Madeira, the grape-vines are rooted up and 
cast out of the most celebrated vineyarcs; the 
old established wine-houses are windjug up 
their affairs as speedily as possible ; commerce 
has ceased almost entirely; and this once fa- 
mous Island presents as cheerless an aspect as 
the shop of a bankrupt, with its empty shelves, 
its dusky desk, its old, mouldy ledgers, and the 
discolored space where once the sign stood, in 
all its gilded glory. Not less fatal has been its 
appearance in Portugal ; the ‘ Old Port,’ which 
Englishmen were wont to praise, is no longer 
yielded by the generous grape of the Duoro.— 
In Italy, the Orvieto and the Monte Fiascone 
will soon be historica! wines only—wines of tra- 
ditional excellence, like the famous Chian and 
Falernian, of Horatian memory ; and France, 
proud France, has yet to see her dreariest days. 
‘Not a working-man in France is now able to 
have his customary bottle of wine,’ is the in- 
formation conveyed in a letter from a gentle- 
man whose extensive information in regaid to 
the wines of his native country may not be dis. 
puted. If, then, we call to mind that all the 
wines of Europe are of one stock, derived, 
mainly, from the wild grape of Persia, that 
these have been propagated by one method 
only, layers or cuttings, through many centu- 
ries—-that this is opposed to the method by 
which nature reproduces its kinds, and that one 
commoi, fatal disorder bas attacked these vines 
at the same time—a disorder whose end is cer- 
tain extermination, we must incline to the be- 
lief that some general cause must have pro- 
duced so general an effect. It cannot be in 
the climate, for climates vary ; it cannot be in 
the soil, for soils vary ; it cannot be in the 
culture, for eultures vary; wor can it be in the 
species, for species vary. What if it be in 
the method of propagation? What if cutting 
after cutting have at last exhausted the re- 
productive powers of nature, even in the vine, 
the most hardy of her children? This is not 
unworthy of consideration. The potato, sub- 
jected to the same treatment, yields up its 
Irish ghost in Jess than three centuries; and 
why not the vine, in more than twenty? Enu- 
rope may have to return to the wild grapes of 








une, 48 Willow Place. 


Ferdistan for her future vineyards, or she ‘may 
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supplant her Chateau Margaux and Sercials, 
with the Catawbas and Scuppernongs of 


America. 





First Settlement of Rhode Island. 


The early history of New England abounds 
, in the most revolting instances of religious op- 
pression ; and ,no case appeals so warmly to 
modern sympathy as that of Roger Williams. 
This was a young English divine of good edu- 
cation, who arrived in America in 1631, and 
became a much-esteemed Puritan preacher.— 
Being, however, uf a kindly disposition and en- 
larged understanding, he could not reconcile 
the legalised principle of intolerance with the 
injunctions of the Gospel ; and in spite of re- 
monstrances against a continuance in ‘ error,’ 
he at length boldly proclaimed the doctrine of 
freedom of conscience, which till that time was 
practically unknown. The proposition that no 
man should be troubled on account of his re- 
ligious opinions, was intolerable to the magistra- 
ey of the settlenent ; and Williams, abandon- 
ing family and home, was constrained io flee 
from place to place for personal safety. The 
account of his wanderings and privations among 
the Indian tribes who hung about the borders 
of Massachusetts, forms the subject of a deen- 
ly-uffecting narrative, which has lately been 
given to the world by one every way com- 
petent for the task. Passing over the his- 
tory of his suffericgs in the wilderness, 
we find Williams still undaunted, and res- 
olute in carrying out his opinions toa prac- 
tical issue. Bistowing a canoe, he sets out 
with five adherents on what might be called a 
voyage of discovery ; his object being to find a 
spot where every man might live and enjoy his 
religious opinions in peace. In this adventu- 
rous excursion, Providence seemed to guide the 
frail vessel to the banks of a small arm of the 
sea, projected inland from Narraganset Bay. 
Here, according to tradition, being hailed from 
a rock by a friendly Indian, Williams and his 
party landed, and were hospitably received by 
the chiefs of the Narragansets, from whom he 
received a grant of territory, to which, in pious 
gratitude, he gave the name of Providence.— 
This event occurred in June 1636, and was 
the foundation of a new English settlement—a 
place of shelter, as Williams described it, 
‘for persons distressed for conscience.’— 
Being situated beyond the jurisdiction of New 
Plymouth and Massachuse‘ts, the magistrates 
of these colonies had no proper title to inter- 
fere with the settlers in Providence, and they 
satisfied themselves with prognostications of dis- 
aster and ruin to a state which was so deficient 
in the elements of authority. Contrary to 
these anticipations, the young settlement throve 
amazingly, by the flocking in of persons desir- 
ous of liberty to profess their peculiar religious 
opinions. ‘T'o all who came, Williams, like a 
benevolent patriarch of old, gave freely of the 
Jands he had acquired, and he is said to have 
lett nothing for himself or family. * * * 
Temporarily settled in one of the suburban 
structures of the venerable city of Provi- 
dence, I requested as a favor to be conducted 
to the spot where Roger Williams had landed 
in the settlement. It was at no great dis- 
tance. The site of the city and this part of its 
environs, is a stretch of land between two in- 
dentations of the ser; and we have only to 
walk about a mile to the eastern boundary of 
the peninsula to find the subject of our research. 
A short ramble along a broad and newly Jaid 
out avenue, led us to the brink of a high bank, 
from which we could Jook duwn on the memo- 
rable scene. Before us is a sea-water inlet, of 
no great breadth, witha sandy and rocky shore 
en each side, surmounted by rough, shrubby 
banks ; all being as yet untouched by art. By 
a rough path, we scrambled down the declivity 
to the water’s edge, and there stood on the 
dark slaty rock from which Williams is said to 
have been saluted by the Indian. According 
to the legend, the words ‘ What cheer,’ were 
employed on this occasion, and till the present 
day the seal of the city of Providence repre- 
sents Williams’ landing, surmounted by ‘ What 
eheer,’ as a motto. ‘ What cheer’ is the per- 
petual slogan of the Rhode Islanders. It is 
seen stamped on their public documents, and 
in the priucipal street of Providence theré has 
Jately been erected a remarkably fine building , 
entitled ‘ What Cheer Hall.’-- Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. 





An article in Putnam’s Monthly on American 
Despotism contains the following good sentiment : 

Nor is there any oceasion, now, to show the 
inherent weakness of any cause, or position, 
which shrinks from the fullest and fairest ex- 
amination. But we cannot forbear remarking 
upon the deep and abiding injury which every 
man, who is unwilling to bring his actions or 
his sentiments to the test of scrutiny, docs to 
himself and the rest of mankind. He shuts 
himself and society out from the only means of 


We know of no method of arriving at the true 
relations ofa subject, but the frank and candid 
discussion of it in every aspect. poe 
Discussion—free, open, manly, patient dis- 
cussion—is the key which opens the treasure- 
chambers of nature and revelation, and the 
deep human soul. -Like the cradles of the 
Californians, it sifts the golden metal from the 
common filth and dust. Summoning every 
variety of intellectual instruments to its aid, 
contemplating things in all their aspects, ex- 
posing falshood, detecting fraud, baffling sel- 
fishness, overwhelming ignorance, and rectify- 
ing hallucination, it opens the way for the slow 
but majestic and beneficent march of the hu- 
man intellect towards the mastery of the world. 
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BROOKLYN, NOV. 7, 1354. 
The Temperance Issue. 

To-day the clectors of New York make an is- 
sue upon the Maine Law. It is probable that the 
friends and foes of this measure have never taken 
more pains to rally and to thoroughly organize 
their respective forces than for the present con- 
test. The Tribune a few days since with its 
characteristic earnestness, undertook to indoctrin- 
ate the Quakers upon their duty in the present 
issue. Hitherto these people have been left to 
pursue their line of policy unquestioned, but the 
Tribune talks to them as if they were doing noth- 
ing for the cause of temperance, because they 
choose to keep aloof from the ordinary modes of 
forwarding the cause. Whether the Quakers are 
indifferent to the cause of temperance or not, is not 
a matter of concern to us; but we protest against 
the idea that there is no way to promote temper- 
ance except through the agency of such election 
scrambles as can be witnessed in this State. We 
feel safe in asserting that the only true, positive 
temperance policy must be looked for outside of 
the present Maine Law agitatior. 

Bar-rooms, distilleries, wholesale liquor stores, 
and drunkards, are only the exponents and legiti- 
mate outgrowths of a certain condition of human 
nature; they spring up because there is a greedy, 
sensual element in man’s nature. Though men 
are debased by these means, it is no just inference 
that they are the primary causes of this degrada- 
tion. The truth is, sensual men are the causes of 
these debasing trades. Let every rnm-seller and 
every rum-maker be imprisoned, and let every 
drop of alcohol be destroyed, and what have you 
gained? Absolutely nothing; for this fundamen- 
tal fact in man’s nature would remain intact, un- 
changed, and would in an exceedingly short time 
reproduce every one of these disgusting phases of 
society. You can no more make man temperate 
and chaste by objective restrictions than you can 
make him happy by giving him money. 

Of course, we sympathize with those who are 
endeavoring to make men temperate, and have 
ourselves no objection to the passage of the Maine 
Law, but we cannot heartily codperate in any such 
merely outside attacks upon the strong hold of in- 
temperance. We should like to have the legalists 
try their scheme, not from ane, pectation that they 
will accomplish anything radical, but that they may 
learn the utter usclessness of law in permanently 
reforming mankind. This is a lesson that must 
be learned before we shall see a ‘ golden age.’ 
Then, since intemperance with its train of crimes 
and trades, is the out-growth of depraved human 
nature, nothing remains to be done but to make a 
radical change in its character. It is certain that 
the remedy must be one of a spiritual nature: 
ideas merely can never effect the cure. Men 
must lay hold upon a high and pure life, and 
the only life that is offered is the life of Christ; 
without a union with it there is no hope for the 
world. The natural man is given to drunkenness 
and revelings, but by union with the Spirit these 
are supplanted by temperance. 

The only true temperance man is he who is 
striving to turn the attention of mankind tu 
Christ ; and until men are in earnest to ‘know 
Christ’ and nothing else, there can be no real ga!in 
in this matter. It can be secured by no second- 
ary motives love of money, reputation, or of in- 
tellectual improyement; nothing but obedience to 
Christ will ever reform the world. 





Progress of * Heresy.’ 
One experiences a peculiar satisfaction in no- 
ticing the progress of rruTH, as it gradually but 
steadily wends its way toward popular assent, 
Let its starting-point be what it may, its landing- 
place is ever the same. Nothing can effectually 


* . . 
none the less certain to be one day universally ac- 


way against all obstructions. Like its Author, it 
may perchance be ‘born in a manger,’ but it is 


knowledged. 





Never a truth has been destroyed : 

They may curse and call it crime ; 

Pervert and betray, or slauderand slay 
Its teachers for a time 

But the sunshine aye shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run, 

And truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done.”’ 

Such was our thought yesterday as we listened 
toa discourse by the Rev. H. W. Beecher, in 
which he gave utterance to the idea, that the sev- 
enth chapter of Romans is not a decription of 
Christian experience. It is well known to many 
readers of the Circular, that this affirmation was 
one of the so-called ‘heresies’ that burst forth at 
New Haven in 1834, and caused such a great sen- 
sation throughout the country—gaining for its 
promulgators the name Perfectionists—a term ap- 
plied to them in derision. Yet, in the face of all 
manner of opposition, it has steadily worked it- 
self into the religious mind, until we now hear its 
echo in many quarters. Mr. Beecher insisted 
that the Scripture in question is simply the de- 
scription of the experience of one whose con- 
science has been awakened by the law, and, fur- 
ther, that it might precede as we!l as succeed ac- 
quaintance with Christ. Still, he was careful to 
mention in the same connection, that he had no 
fellowship with the theology of the various classes 
of Perfectionists! though he had always sympa- 
thized with their repugnance to mere dead formu- 
las and carnal ordinances, and their earnest striv- 
ings after a more perfect Christian experience. 





Matters of Mention. 

—The trial of Captain James Smith for fitting 
out a vessel to be engaged in the Slave trade, has 
just commenced in the U. S. Circuit Court in 
New York city. This case excites more than or- 
dinary interest, from the fact that it is understood 
to be the first one in which a person has ever 
been brought to trial for a violation of the laws 
against the Slave trade. 

—A new asteroid was discovered in September, 
by Mr. James Ferguson, Assistant Astronomer 
at the National Observatory at Washington. 
This makes thirty-one that have thus far been 
discovered. 

—An Association has been formed in New 
York city called the ‘Western Farm League,’ the 
object of which is stated to be ‘the combination 
of stout, able bodied men, comprising practical 
farmers and the leading mechanical trades, to 
make a concentrated settlement in Iowa.’ A pio- 
neer committee is to go out and explore the coun- 
try and select a location ; and the Company pro- 
pose to start early in the spring. 

—The first snow for the season at Boston, 
made its appearance last Saturday morning. 

—A correspondence of Mr. Daniel E. Sickles, 
American Secretary of Legation at London, with 
Mr. Peabody, an eminent American banker of that 
city, is going the rounds of the papers. Mr. Sick- 
les was invited to a fourth-of-July dinner given 
by that gentleman to Americans in London at its 
last anniversary, in accordance with a custom 
of some years’ standing; but taking offense at 
the fact that some Englishmen were present, and 
at what he conceived to be the anti-American 
character of some of its arrangements and doings, 
he some time since sent an anonymous communi- 
cation to a Boston paper, criticising the details 
of the affair in somewhat violent terms, and 
in a personal way. To this letter Mr. Pea- 
body wrote a rejoinder, defending the arrange- 
ments of the dinner, and his course on the 
occasion. Mr. Sickles wrote several letters fur- 
ther on the subject, which have, just appeared ; 
but Mr. Peabody, after drawing out of him the 
fact that Mr. Bucharan, the American Minister, 
was in no way connected with the matter, de- 
clined to continue the correspondence. 

—The Province of New Brunswick, British 
America, has given its sanction to the Reciproc- 
ity treaty and passed the requisite legislative en- 
actments to carry it into effect. 

—Mr. E. D. Ingraham, who has obtained some 
notoriety asa United States Commissioner for 
the trial of fugitive slaves in the city of Philadel- 
phia, died in that city on Monday last. 





The Proprietors of several of the Broadway 
lines of stages in N. York City, have lately asso- 
ciated themselves into one large Company, known 
as the N. York Consolidated Stage Co., with a 
capital of $705,000. The experiment which: has 


far proved very successful, and yielded at the rate 
of 15 per cent. per annum, on the amount invested. 
The Company state that by thus consolidating the 
interests of the several lines, they are enabled to 
pursue a more simple and effectual plan of op- 
erations, and that persons previously connected 
with the different Companies, are now appointed 
to posts of duty, which their former experience 
and abilities best qualify them to fill, thus per- 
mitting the business to be carried on in a most 
systematic and judicious manner. 

The keen perceptions of practical business men, 
fail not to perceive the great adyantages to be 
derived in business from consolidation of in- 
terests, that the experience, talents and abilities 
of all are thereby brought into more effectual use, 
and that there is a vast economy of power secured 
to all the parties concerned. But why confine it 
to mere business relations ? Why not extend it 
through all departments of life, merging all inter- 
ests into one common cause, embracing the moral, 
intellectual, and social relations? What is found 
to be true advantage in business affairs will be 
found true of all other relations when actuated by 
unity of purpose. 

scsiacinnasaess ctl lelieiliibdiitccsnce 

To-day the annual election in this State takes 
place. Judging from the accounts in the papers 
and the appearances around us, it is an occasion 
of unusual excitement and party strife. There 
are halfa dozen different issues pending. Be- 
sides the usual contest between the two old po- 
litical parties, there are the anti-Nebraska, the 
Temperance, the Know Nothing, the city Reform, 
and a number of other general and local ques- 
tions which are agitated with unwonted zeal. 
But the temperance question appears to be 
the one that excites the most interest and calls 
out the most personal feeling here im the city, 
and probably to a great extent in the country. It 
is the most practical, and strikes,ncarer home 
than any other. The number of personal issues 
and individual scrambles for office, and the 
means resorted to for the accomplishment of pri- 
vate ends, form asad commentary on the ideal puri- 
y of the ballot-box so much lauded by politicians. 
We greatly fear that if the facts were told, the 
annual elections would be found to be the great- 
est school of immorality and unprincipled action 
that could be found. Their evil effects are not so 
much in degree as in their universality. But we 
look for an entire revolution in the method of 
choosing officers, and we think the fact that the 
weakness and glaring defects of the present sys- 
tem are becoming manifest, is evidence that it is 
near at hand. 





P. T. Barnum, ina late speech at an agricultural 
Fair in Connecticut, on the subject of huubug, 
makes quite a boast in a laughing way of his own 
achievements in the art. He defines humbug, as 
* management—tact—to put an old truth in an at- 
tractive form! ‘No humbug,’ says he, ‘is great 
without truth at the bottom.’ The ‘ woolly horse? 
was a reality—it was really born with a woolly 
coat; but he bought it in Cincinnati instead of its 
being captured, as he advertized, among the Rocky 
Mountains by Col. Fremont’s party after a chase of 
three days. He had it on his hands sometime, and 
was afraid it would die there, but he had the tact 
to seize a lucky moment, when the public were 
much excited with news from Col. Fremont’s par- 
ty, to bring his horse out with a taking advertise- 
ment ; and that he considers a most scientific 
stroke of humbug. In another attempt, however, 
he seems to have been less conscientious, or to 
have thought an ‘ attractive form’ would do with- 
out any truth at the bottom. We give his own 
story : 

I have not the vanity to call myslf a real scien- 
tific humbug, 1 am only an humble member of the 
profession. 

My ambition to be the Prince of Humbugs I 
will resign, but I hope the public will take the 
will for the deed; I can assure them that if I had 
been able to give them all the humbugs I have 
thought of, they would have been amply satisfied. 

Before I went to England with Tom Thumb, I 
had a skeleton prepared from various bones. It 
was to have been made 18 feet high; it was to 
have been buried a year or so in Ohio, and then 
dug up by accident, so that the public mght learn 
that there were giants of old. The price I was tu 
pay the person who proposed to put the skeleton 
together was to have been $225. 

But finding Tom ‘thumb more successful than 
I thought, I sent word not to proceed with the 
skeleton. My manager, who never thought as 
highly of the scheme as it deserved, sold the skel- 
eton for $50 or $75. 

Seven years afterward I received frum the South 
an account of a gigantic skeleton that had been 
found. Accompanying it were the certificates of 
scientific and medical men as to its genuineness. 
The owner asked $20,000, or $1,000 a month; I 
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_complete substitute for force. 


if I found it as represented, or would pay his ex- 
penses if not ; I found it was my own old original 
humbug come back to me again; of course I re- 
fused it, and I never heard of it atterward. 


We consider it not a little humiliating that a 
man of so frivolous a character, to say the least; 
as the author of the above, should by the mere 
aristocracy of wealth and worldly success, occupy 
the seat of influence he does. He is one of the 
‘powers that be’ in New York, and is making a 
decided mark on the rising generation, worthy 
or unworthy. 





We receive regularly in every Monday’s mail 


from J. J. F. of Bergen N. J. a sheet of comments 
on the Circular, similar to that we published 
from him sometime since. It comes as punctu- 
ally as any of our Exchanges, and is sometimes 
called the Bergen Weekly, again the Echo, then 
the Weekly Response, then the Weekly Review, 
—the writer is especially fertile in Titleology, a 
science of considerable account in a publishing 
office. The contents consist of short quotations 
from the Circular of such points as interest the 
writer, and such as usually contain the essence of 
the paper, interspersed with quaint remarks and 
suggestions of his own. In furnishing a second 
specimen, we recommend it only to the carefu/ 
readers of the Circular, as such only can make 
intelligent reading of Mr. F.’s reviews: 
Weekly Descantings and Quotations. 
Town of Bergen, N. J., Nov. 5, 1854. 

Thermometer down to freezing. Now the poor- 
er classes will suffer from cold. Would suggest 
the quotation of consols in the Circular, thinking 
that it would add to its interest, indicating the 
state of the public mind in England—breadstuffs 
also—the weekly number of foreign arrivals and 
clearances too. (The weekly reception of these 
written thoughts at Brooklyn, I flatter myself. 
may be helping along somewhat a mode which 
saves the necessity of watching for opportunities 
of expression by word of mouth.) 

True views of the Shemitic race and the Indo- 
Eurcpean. The attitude of the latter attributable 
‘mainly to the inspired element that it has re- 
ceived from the Bible, and for this it will be ever 
indebted to that superior race of which the Jews 
form a part.’ The ‘Honeymoon’ pieces are here 
at an appropriate time, for a young married couple 
who are spending a day or two or three with us. 
‘Communism born of Revivals’---an excellent 
leading article. ‘Upon that spirit then which 
gave Bible Communism its birth from 1830 to 
1835 must it depend for accession of members.’ 

I hope files of the Circular are carefully pre- 
served. ‘Observation before reason.’ Geology 
and the Bible. ‘Such disputations seem to us 
needless and we are quite at rest in respect to the 
truth of the Bible.’ The writings of the Prophets 
seem to be now receiving their share of investi- 
gation as wellas those of the Apostles. Among 
the names of the Association such as the Oneidas, 
Cenobites, &c., they may get that of ‘ Bible De- 
nomination’ also. A pleasing instance of the 
power of public opinion and the press, occurred in 
England lately. Queen Victoria and so on, on 
whom Mr. N. can look with the eye of his mind 
better than we can, who have seen only her like- 
ness and that, may be, not a true une. May this 
power go on increasing until it shall become a 
The clipper ship, 
Lady Pierce, two ports in Japan, Siias KE. Bur- 
rows, personally known to the writer. Does the 
river Jordan flow into the Dead Sea? 

“These passages in Joel and Zechariah become 
of surpassing interest, in vicw of the spiritual 
correspondence which exists between them and 
the words of Christ. ‘He that believeth on me, 
as Scripture saith, shali prove a cistern whence 
rivers of water shall flow. This he spake of the 
Spirit which they who believed on him were to 
receive, for the Spirit was not yet given.’ We 
can see in this application of Scripture by Christ, 
a great hope for the children of God,—the _heal- 
ing of the ‘dead sea’ of human nature, the sexual 
department. Those ‘dark waters,’ which, under 
the reign of sin and Satan, have sunk so low, and 
around which the angel of death and of consuming 
wrath has hovered since paradise was lost, are 
to be healed, and become ‘living waters,’ and on 
their borders shall grow the tree of life, yielding 
the fruit of everlasting joy.’ ‘Christ’s life al- 
ways new.’ ‘And this is wisdom to escape from 
routine,—to leave an ordinance when it has lost 
its virtue. It is possible for us to discover an in- 
finite variety of methods to renew our fellowship 
with Christ.’ ‘The life of Christ is what we 
should look at, and that is always new.’ 

Sympathetic, implicit belief of John 11: 23— 
27, one way. ‘ Jesus said tinto her, Thy brother 
shall rise again. Martha replied, I know that he 
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will rise again at the resurrection on the last day. 
(When was that last day to be in her calculation?) 
‘ Jesus said to her, I am the resurrection and the 
life. He that beheveth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. Believest thou 
this? She saith unto him, Yea, Lord; I believe 
that thou art the Christ, the Sun of God, which 
should come into the world.’ 

‘True justification exists by virtue of a social 
community state of mind and heart with Christ’ 
In true justification the heart does not say, ‘I am 
justified, but We are justified—Christ and I are 
justified.” ‘The very existence of I, separate from 
Christ, is the damning sin.’ That Home-Talk of 
1850 is first rate. ‘Music and Praise.’ Some 
Christian musician may yet arise among us who 
will compose a religious march, or adapt our pres- 
ent martial music to songs of praise and thanks- 
‘giving, to be sung and played with the measured 
step—the left foot down with the heavy tap of 
the drum, whilst marching to the field and return- 
ing from it in platoons, or right face into Indian 
file when a stream is to be crossed on a plank, and 
then deploying from right to left along side the 
furrow or work to be done. 

‘The Bible has been subject to more scrutiny 
than any other book.’ ‘Can such a book be any 
thing else than Divine ?’ 

Not a single member of the Association, young 
or old, should rest easy until saying truthfully 
with the apostle John, ‘And we know that the 
Son of God is come and hath given us understand- 
ing that we might know the true God, and so we 
are under the true God, under his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God and the eternal 
life,’ 

‘Eating and drinking is ordinarily an institu- 
tion of private families, but Christ elevates it, as 
we nay say, into an institution of a great unitary 
family—the church.’ ‘When men are willing to 
sacrifice self to Christ, then they will form them- 
selves into communities.’ 

‘Organization in the School of Christ.’ H. J, 
S. has not yet written himself out, for here is an- 
other good article from his pen. ‘ Thus, weak- 
nesses and deficiencies of character become in true 
organization combined with the superior quali- 
ties of others, and so individuals are united to- 
gether in the glorious temple of God.’ It is 
pleasant to see an explanation from G. M. The 
return of wandering associates seems to evidence 
something of intrinsic value in the Association. 
‘And David danced and played before the ark.’ 
Can dancing in the usual way be practiced relig- 
ously, or cana religious dance be invented?— 
Good remarks upon * Spiritualistic Theories.’ 

‘Ambition, True and False.’ ‘The ambition 
that should take the place of the worldly desire 
to succeed and to distinguish one’s self, is the 
ambition to know Christ.’ ‘And we shall reign 
on the earth.’ ‘Philosophy of Non-resistance.— 
Good views; but if the Turks and Allies had 
not resisted, then Russia would have been in pos- 
session of Constantinople, and would that have 
been better than the loss of tens of thousands of 
*A Court Scene.’ Quite amusing. 


J. J. Franks. 
0 9S —— 


A friend at the Newark Commune sends us the 
following sketch of a lecture by Bayard Taylor : 
The Japanese. , 
Mr Taylor commenced with the remark, that 
if any one had asked three years ago for infor- 


lives ? 


mation concerning Japan, he would have been 
told, ‘ We know nothing about it.’ But since 
attention has been directed towards that coun- 
try, and an expedition sent from this country 
to visit it, (of which Mr T. was a member,) 
old documents have been brought to light, and 
new information obtained, until we now know 


the Japanese, as was known of any eastern na- 
tion half a century ago. He then drew an in- 
teresting comparison between the Chinese and 
Japanese, showing many radical differences in 
the characters of the two nations. From time 
immemorial they have been enemies to each 
other, and their lavguages also are totally differ- 
ent, in tone, accent, and grammatical construc- 
tion. ‘The Chinese language abounds with con- 
sonants and nasal sounds, and is spoken with a 
twang, which any Scotch professor of psalmody 
would despair of ever reachiug. On the con- 
trary, the Japanese language is articulate and 
distinct, abounding in easy-flowing vowel sounds, 
and short and easy syllables, none of which are 
composed of consonants only, as is the case 





with the Chinese language. 
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as much about the character and manners of 











The complexion of the Japanese is a dark 
olive. There eyes are somewhat large, but 
not as obliquely set as the Chinese. Their 
countenances are agreeable and expressive ; 
and it was a subject of remark among the offi- 
cers of the expedition, that they were as fin- 
ished gentlemen in their manners as could be 
found in any part of the world. They have 
remarkable self-possession ; and while visiting 
one of the steamers of the Expedition, though 
all eyes were upon them, observing all their 
motions, they maintained the most perfect com- 
posure, apparently unconscious of the curiosity 
manifested towards them ; and while witnessing 
the eperation of the steam-engine for the first 
time, they showed no signs of astonishment till 
the steam-whistle was sounded. Its wild, shrill 
sound coming unexpectedly upon them, was 
too much for their composure, and for once the 
officers succeeded in startling them. They ad- 
apted themselves with remarkable ease to the 
habits of the Americans, and when invited to 
dine with us after the American style, they 
used knives and torks for the first time with as 
much dexterity as though they had never 
known ‘chopsticks.’ 

The Japanese are tall as compared with the 
Chinese, averaging about five feet nine inches 
in hight, deep chested, and have museular 
limbs. Our own hardy seamen found it a hard 
task for their strength to keep pace with the 
Japanese boatmen, who propel their boats by 
sculling. Their boats are built with a light 
deck, and have some half a dozen scullers 
ranged on a side, thus enabling them to move 
with great rapidity. 

The Japanese are the most curious and in- 
quisitive people in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the genuine Yankees. This trait, 
(which Mr. T. considered a hopeful one,) was 
manifested in their asking an almost endless va- 
riety of questions, and in minute examination 
of new things, &c. Their thirst for informa- 
tion seems unbounded, and while Commodore 
Perry was discussing business matters with the 
Japanese authorities, he found it difficult to 
keep their attention to the subjeet—they would 
seek opportunities to run off and examine some 
new article of American manufacture. 

Though the mass of the Japanese people are 
naturally intelligont and progressive, yet the 
rigorous and despotic nature of the government, 
based, as it is, on a system of universal espion- 
age, serves effectually to prevent the develop- 
ment of their true character, and their improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences. So little pro- 
gress have they made, that a work on Japan by 
Kemper, written 150 years ago, is considered 
a good description of Japan as it now is. 

The Japanese appear to have a strong love 
for music, and manifested the liveliest interest 
while the brass band were playing, keeping eor- 
rect time with the music, &e. The Chinese, 
on the contrary, do not appear to have much 
if any appreciation of musical harmony, 
( though he thought they might have some idea 
of melody;) and while listening tv the perform- 
ances of the same band, manifested no interest 
whatever in the music. 

The Japanese have allowed the Dutch to 
have commercial intereourse with them, in or- 
der that they might be well posted up in mat- 
ters pertaining to other countries ; and they are 
so well informed, that an American seaman 
who was rescued from shipwreck in 1849 re- 
ecived intelligence from them, when caged in 
the interior of the country, of the war between 
the United States and Mexico, and the battles of 
Palo Alto and Buena Vista; and one of the 
officials inquired of a member of the Expedi- 
tion, whether Mexico was still in existence. — 
Upon showing this man a map of the United 
States, he pointed out New York, New-Orleans, 
Washington, and San Francisco. Another 
native inquired whether the Pacific Railroad 
was built. 

At the island of Loo Choo Mr. Taylor had 
better opportunities fur observation. This is- 
land belongs to the Japanese, and is under their 
government, but being so far away, and so 
poorly fortified, they have heretofore concealed 
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Basil Hall and Sir Edward Belcher, in their 
account of Loo Choo, regarded it as a modern 
paradise, where vices are unknown ; but Com 

Perry has torn off the cloak, and shown it to 
be a house of bondage. The same system of 
espionage, and consequent fear and distrust of 
each other, prevail hereasin Japan. Wich- 
ing to explore the island, a party of eight land- 
ed, without giving any previous notice to the 
inhabitants, and marched directly for the inte- 
rior. They had not gone more than half a 
mile, however, before they perceived an old 
Mandarin, coming on in hot haste after them. 
On coming up he tried to persuade them to re- 
turn, but to no purpose. Seeing they were re- 
solved, he yielded and went on with them. They 


distant,) and marched around the very walls of 
the Viceroy’s palace. But as spieshad been sent 
in advance of them to give notice of their ap- 
proach, the place was nearly deserted, and they 
saw but few of the inhabitants. After remain- 
ing in the capital as long they chose, they pro- 


on. But as it drew acar night, he intimated to 
them it was time to return. They assured him 
that they could not do so, as it was their inten- 
tion to explore the island, and that they should 
not return under a week. Here was a new di- 
lemma for the old man, wholly unexpected, and 
the look of perplexity that came over his coun- 
tenance was really amusing. However, sceing 
their determination, and as his orders were not 
to leave them, he yielded again, and joining 
them in a hearty laugh at the difficulty he had 
got into, followed on. Having but a week to 
spend in their explorations, and desiring to 
spend it to the best advantage, they traveled at 
a pretty rapid pace, and (to use Mr. T.’s own 
words) ‘gave the old man such a dance as he 
never had before in his life.’ H+ soon beeame 
exhausted, and compelled some men to carry 
him ina sedan ehair. The party tried every 
means they could think of to elude the vigilance 
of the spies. They separated, each going in 
different directions--some suddenly dashing off 
into the woods, and coming out at different 
points; but all attempts of the kind were 
vain-—the spies had everywhere preceded them, 
and given notice of their approach. Only once 
did Mr. T. succeed in getting into a house be- 
fore the inmates had time to eseape. At first 
they exhibited the utmost terror, but seeing 
that he was friendly, they soon became quiet, 
and resumed their work. So far as he could 
discern, the inhabitants seemed kindly disposed, 
and nothing but their intense dread of the 
government prevented them from manifestin 
their friendship freely. From the good will 
already manifested by the Japanese toward the 
Americans, and from the enligiitenment which 
they are fast acquiring, a favorable result may 
be antieipated at no distant day. s. W. N. 





Heavenly Treasures, 


The 3d chapter of Colossians is a beau- 
tiful commentary upon Christ’s saying, 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures up- 
on earth,...-but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven ; for where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also.’ 
We might ask, what are these heavenly 
treasures? Paul tells us in that chapter. 
‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth. For ye are dead 
and your life is hid witk Christ in 
God...-- Put on therefore, as the elect of. 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering.’ Here he points us to the 
treasures of heaven—the ‘things which 
are not seen and eternal’—the ‘ crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.’ These endur- 
ing qualities of heart are the rare and val- 
uable jewels, the treasures of pure gold and 
silver, that are laid up within us in the 
house of God. When Paul wrote that 
sublime description of Love in 1 Cor, 13, 
he was but describing things which he 
had seen in this temple, the gems of 
God’s sanctuary, which he urged the 
church to deck themselves with that they 


their Lord at the marriage supper: there. 
The fruits of the spirit, the graces of 





the fact by pretending that it belongs to China. 


charity, are not merely the means by 
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which heaven is to be attained ; but 
their perfection is heaven itself. Who 
has not found when his heart is stirred 
by love, how all things are transfigured 
before him. Beauty is in the skies, beau- 
ty is in the earth ; the wind seems laden 
with the breath of flowers, and the voices 
of the birds seem to speak his feelings.— 
Is not he then in the gateway of heaven ? 
‘ Christ died for all,’ says Paul, ‘that 
they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them and rose again. Therefore, 
if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature, old things are passed away, be- 
hold all things are become new.’ Here 
is a boon of happiness which was never 
purchased with gold or silver, but which 
the treasures of heaven do purchase for 
us. ‘Eye hath not seen...-the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
fove him.’ Likewise Christ in his prayer 
attributes all his glory to the love that 
existed between him and the Father. 
Evidently Christ had the same idea in 
his mind when he said ‘Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, that when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations,’ — 
Use your riches to secure a home in the 
hearts of others, a home where God and 
angels will dwell with you. Soalso Paul : 
‘ Charge them that are rich in this world 
----that they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to communicate ; 
saying up in store for themselves a good 
JSoundation against the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life.” So 
also even Solomon of old: ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days. Give a portion 
to seven, and also tu eight; for thou 
knowest not what evil shall be upon the 
earth.’ Love, service, forbearance—these 
were the treasures that Christ spoke of, 
which no moth nor rust could corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal— 
laid up for us in the heaven of our hearts. 





The Well of Bethlehem. 


In our study of the book of Chronicles 
lately, we have had a new appreciation 
of David’s character. Such a beautiful 
combination of unflinching courage and 
heroism, with the most tender and disin- 
terested love is seldom seen. One little 
incident which particularly impressed us, 
as showing the magnanimity of his heart, 
is recorded in 1 Chronicles 11th. The 
Philistines strong and mighty, pressed 
hard upon the people of Israel who fled 
before them ; but David with a few of 
‘his mightiest warriors, in the strength of 
the Lord, stood firm, defeated and slew 
the Philistines, ‘and the Lord saved 
them by a mighty deliverance,’ 

After the battle David retires and 
cests in the cave of Adullam, where three 
of his mighty men follow him, Here in 
the quiet of the cave his loving heart 
zeverts to Bethlehem, the home of his 
childhood, but where now is the garrison 
of the Philistines. We can well imagine 
tow his great heart yearned to deliver 
the land of his nativity from the hands 
of the enemy. Many pleasant memories 

‘ef his yortthful days in his loved home, 
are undoubtedly pictured to him, and at 
jast he thinks of the well by the gate 
»f the city, where in his boyhood he was 
accustomed to drink ; and longing for a 
@raught of its well-remembered freshness, 








me drink of the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem, that is at the gate!’ The three 
mighty men hearing his wish, in their 
loyal devotion to him, instantly de- 
part, and breaking through the host of 
the Philistines, reach the well, draw 
water from it, and return with it in 
safety to David. But the sequel shows 
that although he led his army on at the 
risk of bloodshed and death in the bat- 
tles of the Lord, he would not suffer 
them to risk their lives for his personal 
gratification. He would not drink the 
water, but poured it out for an offering 
before the Lord. ‘God forbid’ said he, 
‘that I should do this thing: shall I 
drink the blood of these men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ? For with 
the jeopardy of their lives they brought 
it.’ This is a small incident, but through 
it we catch a glimpse of the nobleness 
and affection of his heart, that is very 
edifying and satisfactory. 





Christ Crucified. 

There is something in this expression 
which Paul uses so often, that looks rath- 
er mysterious and repulsive to the inves- 
tigations of common sense. At the first 
glance it seems to involve little else but 
the idea of a cruel death, and in the or- 
thodox acceptation of the term, it implies 
an atonement by which our sins are 
blotted out. But a closer inspection 
shows that it involves a much deeper 
and broader meaning. Paul says, ‘ Hence- 
forth know we no man after the flesh : 
yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet, now henceforth know we 
him no more: therefore if any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away ; behold all things are 
become new.’ 
To know Christ after the flesh, i. e., 
in his primary humanity, is to know 
him as a loving, devoted, inspired and 
mighty human being going about raising 
the dead, casting out devils, and doing 
many mighty works against the princi- 
pality of evil, and at the same time en- 
dearing himself to a faithful chosen band, 
and displaying the most admirable quali- 
ties,—humility, love, and universal phi- 
lanthropy. 
But to know Christ crucified, is to 
know him as much above this as heaven 
is above the earth. His disciples knew 
all the mighty works that he did in the 
flesh, and yet Christ said when he was 
about to leave them, ‘He that believeth 
on me, the works that 1 do he shall do 
also ; and greater works than these shall 
he do ; because I go tomy Father. Af- 
ter he was crucified and raised, he shed 
forth a spirit upon the hearts of men, 
which, as the gospel announced the fact 
to them, affiliated chem to himself in one 
body, so that the omnipotence and wis- 
dom of God could vibrate through this 
whole collective mass of humanity in all 
manner of mighty deeds and words wor- 
thy of his manifold perfections. This 
work of affiliation commenced on the day 
of Pentecost, and the first stroke of the 
Holy Spirit which Christ shed forth, was 
to prick the hearts of his murderers, and 
to melt together the whole mass of his 
followers, so that all property divisions 
were broken up, and the spirit of heaven 
for the first time found an effectual lodge- 
ment among the children of men. 
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do this. It is not to know it as mani- 
fested through one being alone, living a 
life of suffering and sorrow, and endur- 
ing the crucifixion of his flesh that he 
may give satisfaction for the sins of a 
fallen world, but it is to know that work 
as finished, and to know the spirit which 
did this work, as dwelling in ‘ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands 
of thousands’ of the saints of God, re- 
joicing in the same love and power that 
Christ had when he was on earth. ‘ Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love him,’ and are involved in this exe 
pression Christ crucified, ‘but God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spisit,’ and 
we have some data for a conception of 
them when we conceive of the innumera- 
ble multitude which no man could num- 
ber, each possessing the manifold perfec- 
tions which the Father has bestowed upon 
the Son, and each reflecting upon the 
other the love and glory of God in that 
world where all things are conformed to 
the image of God. But it is not in the 
heavens that now are, alone, that the full 
impor; of Christ crucified is to be real- 
ized. John saw a new earth as well as a 
new heaven. Not only will the hearts of 
men be justified and purified in the sight 
of God, but the saints will be clothed in 
‘fine linnen, clean and white, which is 
the righteousness of the saints ;’ that is, 
they will be surounded by their own good 
works, and the earth itself will become 
the paradise of God. Let us therefore 
strive, with Paul, ‘to know nothing save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ 
Wallingford Commune. 
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The Bible Mine. 

In the course of our Bible Game, after 
studying Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus, 
we had arrived at the book of Numbers, 
I had read it many times before, and had 
always admired certain passages, such as 
the ‘ form of blessing,’ the words of Mo- 
ses when the ‘ark set forward, or rest- 
ed,’ and many interesting incidents con- 
nected with the history of the people as 
they journeyed through the wilderness. 
But I believe it was much the feeling of 
us all that our interest in the contents of 
the book, like the ceremonies and ordi- 
nances of the Mosaic law, had passed 
away, and as it was not particularly in- 
teresting we would omit the reading of it 
and pass it over. I was conscious how- 
ever, of a secret influence persuading me, 
that it had better be read, and it was so 
with others, and it was accordingly taken 
up and read in its place. What I would 
now remark is, that after studying a few 
chapters, we became sensible of entirely 
new views in regard to the character of 
the book,—a new light and glory seemed 
diffused through it, especially as it rela- 
ted to the character of God: his provi- 
dence, his onmiscience, his entire control | 
of the hearts of men—his purity and 
dignity, his order and precision appeared 
in a new and conspicuous light. It altv- 
gether made me feel that all my reading 
and conceptions of the book hitherto had 
been in the letter, and that now we were 
being immersed ir. the Spirit of it. At the 
same time that my present views serve 
to exalt the character of God, and to 
prompt to new obedience and godly fear, 
it humbles the creature, and I wonder 
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It has appeared to me that God is ac. 
tually again coming into the world ag 
truly as he did on Mt. Sinai, and that he 
will glorify himself in the sight of all 
nations as he did to the children of Israel, 
If Christ is to have the sovereignty of 
this world we shall be brought into cir- 
cumstances as they were, to call forth all 
possible faith and obedience, and while we 
have them ‘as our examples to the in- 
tent we should not lust after evil things, 
as they also lusted,’ and especially through 
the confession of Christ in us, we may 
hope to stand the trial and glorify God in 
the day of visitation. 1 believe the day is 
not far distant when ‘the glory of God 
shall cover the heavens and the earth be 


full of his praise.’ P.N. 
Putney Commune. 


We were the more interested in the above 
as, it corresponds well with our experience 
in respect to the books of Chronicles, which 
in the reverse method of studying the Bible 
adopted here, have recently come in our course, 
These books have passed with us as rather 
dry heretwfore—made up a good deal of sta- 
tistics and formal records. But we find in 
study, that they prove very entertaining. Lit- 
tle gems of thought and incident occur all along, 
that make the heart laugh and bring it into elec- 
tric contact with the great presiding Spirit of the 
Jewish history. For instance in a chapter of 
genealogies we find the following delightful men- 
tion of one of the descendants of Judah: “ And 
Jabez was more honorable than his brethren: 
and his mother called his name Jabez, saying, 
because I bare him with sorrow. And Jabez 
called on the God of Israel, saying, Oh that thou 
wouldest bless me indeed, and enlarge my coast 
and that thine hand might be with me, and that 
thou wouldest keep me from evil, that it may not 
grieve me! And God granted him that which he 
requested.’ Again in another chapter of genealo- 
gies, we notice with interest that the descendants 
of Jonathan, the son of Saul, and the beloved of 
David’s soul, were very numerous and valiant.--- 
Ulam, about the twelfth from Jonathan, had 
many sons, and son’s sons, an hundred and fifty. 
who were archers and mighty men of valor. The 
circumstance that Jonathan was head of so great 
a family in Benjamin, suggested the idea that 
Paul was perhaps one of his descendants. He was 
a Benjamite, and his name Saul may have de. 
scended to him from the royal possessor of that 
name. This we think a fair probability, and 
though Paul much preferred godly edifying to end- 
less genealogies, we allow ourselves to imagine 
that if he had chosen he could have yloried in the 
flesh, as a descendant of the noblest family of 
his tribe. 

On the whole, we find that even the numerical 
portions of the Bible have a juicy element of po- 
etry and inspiration in them, unlike any other 
writings that we read. 








A Confession of Christ. 
Port Robinson, C. W. Oct. 29. 

Dear Frrienps: Enclosed you will find 
five dollars, which I hope you will receive 
as a token of love, and for the benefit of 
the Circular. Your paper comes to us 
with many encouragements, and is re- 
ceived as a blessing, believing that it 
comes from true and loving hearts, that 
are more ready to give than receive ; and 
Christ has promised if we seek first the 
kingdom of God and its righteousness, all 
other things shall be added thereto.— 
We are living an isolated life here, with 
seldom any one to converse with, yet the 
Circular comes pretty regular, to cheer 
our drooping spirits, and give us fresh 
vigor torun the race that Christ hath 
set before us. He hath said, Fear not 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom ; and 
when the chief Shepherd shall appear, we 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away. 
~ My wife joins with me in acknowledging 
the goodness of God toward us, and con- 
fessing Christ a Savior that is able and 
willing to save to the utmost. Yours 
for the love of Christ and his kingdom. 

J. & C. CouLson. 
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